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INTROSPECTION AND INTUITION. 

WHEN a philosopher asserts that important metaphysical 
results can be obtained by exercising the mind in a way 
which other philosophers have slighted or wholly neglected, his 
argument is bound to raise questions that profoundly affect the 
science of the mind itself. Such a theory forces the philosopher 
to exploit the resources of the mind, and psychologists, however 
little they may desire to dabble in metaphysics, must at least 
consider whether the mind really has those resources from which 
so much is expected, and whether, if these resources exist, the 
science of psychology has taken sufficient account of them. 
M. Bergson's theory of intuition is a striking instance in point. 
If we are to believe, with M. Bergson and his interpreters, that 
intuition is the only road that can lead to the attainment of 
truth triumphant, we must ask what manner of psychological 
process this intuition is, and whether it is included in those 
descriptions of the mind and its operations which we had pre- 
viously accepted. If the science of psychology had already taken 
account of it under whatsoever name, well and good. If not, 
of two alternatives one. Either, on the one hand, psychology 
has been guilty of a fallacy of non-observation or of mal-observa- 
tion, or, on the other hand, there can be no such process as 
intuition. 

It is useless to retort that psychology, being what it is, can 
never consider this question. This reply, indeed, seems plausible 
to those disciples of M. Bergson who have abandoned scrip, 
shoes and staves to follow him single-mindedly in all things. 
They believe that psychology is a science touched with the palsy 
of the intellect, and tarred with that practical brush which can 
never find a use for truth, while intuition pertains to any meta- 
physics that understands itself, and consequently is beyond the 
scope of scientific psychology. But even if this sharp and easy 
separation were true of the results attained by psychological and 
intuitive methods respectively, the mental process of which 
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intuition consists would be part of the subject-matter of psychol- 
ogy. Not only is intuition a possible mental exercise, we are 
told, but it is one which we all practice on some occasions, and 
can educate to great perfection if we give our minds to the task. 
Again intuition, like psychology, has the study of our own mind 
for its immediate object. "There is one reality, at least, which 
we all seize from within, by intuition and not by simple analysis. 
It is our own personality in its flowing through time — our self 
which endures. We may sympathize intellectually with nothing 
else, but we certainly sympathize with our own selves." 1 Psy- 
chology, then, must consider what intuition is, and the best way 
of doing this is to compare the intuitive method of investigating 
personality with the introspective method of ordinary psychology. 
Psychology is an inductive science, that is to say it is a science 
which tries to prove general laws from a sufficient number of 
careful observations. The laws are laws of what has been ob- 
served, and of facts which can be reasonably supposed to be 
analogous to those which have been observed. Thus the chief 
characteristics of the science must depend upon the kind of 
observation employed, and on the results of this observation. 
It is generally agreed, although there are heretics like the be- 
haviorists, that the distinctive peculiarities of psychology depend 
upon the fact that psychological observation is ultimately intro- 
spection. The psychologist, no doubt, may observe the behavior 
of others, and the behavior of his own body. He ought to do so. 
And he may draw important inferences from anything which has 
the stamp of mind upon it, whether a fragment of an Etruscan 
sherd, or the faint traces of the cult of Mithra. But he has, in 
the end, to translate this behavior and these relics into terms of 
mind, and he cannot undertake the translation unless he has 
access to the mental equivalents. In the last analysis, therefore, 
he has to depend upon the observation of his own mind, or, in 
other words, on introspection. He cannot directly observe the 
minds of others. And although a good translator of behavior 
can only perform his task adequately if he is capable of en- 
larging the narrow bounds of his personal experience by the ex- 

1 Introduction to Metaphysics, English translation, p. 8. 
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ercise of an ample imagination, the fact of his ultimate depen- 
dence upon introspection remains unaltered. 

Introspection, indeed, appears to have much in common with 
intuition, since it is restricted to the mind of the subject; and 
some of the current descriptions of introspection seem to apply 
equally to intuition. In fact introspection, like its forerunner 
the 'internal sense' or the 'ideas of reflection' of the English 
philosophers, is usually described in terms so general that a sort 
of oracular amphiboly is positively encouraged. If introspection 
means nothing except "attention to the workings of one's own 
mind," or "that notice which the mind takes of its own opera- 
tions," little or nothing is said of the precise manner of operation 
which it is. The veriest sceptic must admit that this operation 
is somehow possible, and the psychologist seems content with 
that admission. He appeals to introspection when it suits him, 
but he seldom explains precisely what he means by the process, 
or whether he appeals to the same kind of self-observation in each 
case. It is scarcely surprising, therefore, that a criticism like 
M. Bergson's should be made. M. Bergson complains that the 
science of psychology is so careless of its real evidence that it is 
content with the enumeration of a series of results perversely 
interpeted and actually spurious. It presents the world with a 
set of intellectual constructions resting upon an artificial inter- 
pretation of the mind. Instead of this futility he proposes to 
understand the mind in a more adequate way than heretofore, 
and, in effect, to show how the mind can be understood and its 
reality shown without the fatal twist and warp of misleading 
preconceptions. 

It is a real service to psychology that this important issue should 
be raised by one who has the power to make his protest felt. 
Unfortunately, however, M. Bergson includes all psychologists 
in a sweeping condemnation, although many of them profess a 
creed and a policy very similar to his own. He maintains that 
psychological analysis inevitably involves psychologists in the 
exhibition of a tesselation of states of consciousness out of which 
life and continuity have been cruelly frozen. If this accusation 
can be sustained it follows that the great majority of contempor- 
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ary psychologists are committed, without knowing it, to a 
method which precludes them from attaining their professed 
aims. It is scarcely credible that psychologists like Professor 
Ward or M. Fouillee, to mention only two out of many, could 
accept M. Bergson's indictment. They have argued with tire- 
some if necessary iteration that psychology is not a thing of 
dead atoms or fossilized states, that discrete ideas, sensations, 
and images cannot constitute a mind, although they may be 
tortured into a mosaic. Indeed, the kernel of their contentions, 
for many years, has been that empiricists like Hume or Condillac 
or M. Taine, on the one hand, and transcendentalists with a 
Kantian training on the other hand, have failed precisely because 
they were pledged to those misconceptions which, according to 
M. Bergson, infect all psychology. These psychical fragments, 
they maintain, can neither find their own cement, as the asso- 
ciationists supposed, nor accept transcendental mortar. And 
the reason is that there are no such fragments. Physical ana- 
logies do not apply to mind. At the very least biological ones 
must be employed. Continuity, differentiation, life, evolution 
are the order of the day. Accordingly, if M. Bergson's strictures 
on psychology are justified, the methods of these psychologists 
must commit them further than they think and put a barrier 
between their researches and those results which they, in 
common with M. Bergson, proclaim to be true. Their methods 
must either be transformed into M. Bergson's intuition, or else 
they will be plunged, logically, into the very pit which they desire 
to avoid. 

What, then, is the defect of the introspective method, as com- 
monly conceived ? Attention to our own mental operations seems 
innocuous enough, and yet, according to M. Bergson, it is bound 
to result in suicidal self-vivisection with its inevitable sequel in a 
psychological mortuary. If M. Bergson can establish his case 
he must be able to show that psychologists are in the habit of 
using the wrong sort of attention. And although, with the zeal 
of a synthetic philosopher, he is apt to neglect fine distinctions, 
and to use the same argumentative stone to kill somewhat dif- 
ferent birds, we may perhaps discover part of his meaning by the 
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exercise of a little patience. He speaks, indeed, as if the whole 
affair depended upon the insufficiency of concepts, and the 
arbitrariness of intellectual analysis. But these are matters of 
the interpretation of introspection, not of introspection itself. 
The mere attention to the workings of our own minds cannot 
involve this species of falsification unless we add it ourselves. 
Introspection is not a thing of concepts or ratiocination. It is 
not primarily a thing of analysis. On the contrary, it is observa- 
tion and nothing else. Why, then, should it deceive? 

Although introspection, from the nature of the case, must 
have characteristic differences from any other process, it is 
more closely allied to some of the remaining processes than 
to others. The observation of the mind must be a direct 
acquaintance with the mind similar to that species of direct 
acquaintance which we call the perception of objects. On this 
account M. Bergson's description of the science of psychology 
should run parallel to his well-known theories of sense-perception. 
A percept, he would have us observe, is always a fragment. It is 
a sketch or a snap-shot limited in point of perspective and in 
point of duration. The futility of science consists in the fact 
that it attempts to construct reality out of these fragments, 
either out of the percepts themselves or out of the artificial 
substitutes for them which we call concepts. If the stock of 
these runs too low, science has only one resource at its disposal, 
and that is to collect or construct others to fill the gaps. But 
this enterprise is no more likely to succeed in the end than the 
forlorn endeavor to make Paris out of an infinity of sketch- 
books. M. Bergson argues therefore that scientific knowledge is 
merely an attempt at construction out of palpably inadequate 
materials. It is the same with the science of the mind. The 
psychologist collects glimpses of his mind, and fits them together 
as well as he can. When he is tired, a younger or more resource- 
ful psychologist obtains fresh glimpses and inserts them at the 
points which he judges to be suitable. And so the play goes on. 

M. Bergson seeks to correct these errors by the use of a radi- 
cally different method. According to him, comprehension can be 
attained only by being, not by looking, not by observation but by 
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intuition. There is one and only one way to know thyself, and 
that is to be thyself. He who would understand dare not content 
himself with watching. He must beat with the heart of his own 
reality, and throb with the pulse of its arteries. Intellectual 
auscultation, intellectual sympathy, absorption in that becoming 
which is reality itself, these are the phrases through which M. 
Bergson tries to express what he means by intuition. There is 
far more in this theory than merely an objection to the arti- 
ficiality of science, or than M. de Blainville's now well-worn 
antithesis between static and dynamic. 1 Many would assent 
to the view that the orbis terrarum of the natural sciences is only 
a record of fictions and immobilities, and that the Mundus of 
philosophers is only a conceptual scheme, far too orderly for the 
facts and manifestly an artifact. 2 But few would accept the 
really startling conclusion that direct acquaintance must be 
misleading unless it merges itself in identity, and many would 
hold that such absorption or identity could not count itself to 
be apprehension at all. On the other hand, a theory of this kind 
can point to a distinguished philosophical lineage. The literal 
identity between apprehension and being, in some form or other, 
has been the ideal of mysticism from Plotinus to Hugo of St. 
Victor, from the comprehensio incomprehensibilis of Nicolaus 
Cusanus to Mr. Bradley's supra-logical and supra-relational 
feeling. It should therefore be treated with respect. 

Much metaphysics and a severe strain upon the imagination 
are required before it becomes conceivable that this immersion 
into the being of things would be possible in any other instance 
than that of the thinker's own personality. If the springs of 
our own nature may be revealed in this way it is scarcely credible 
that the springs of a sofa could be, and the intellectual detonation 
required on this theory for comprehending the reality of a high 
explosive in action would be unduly hazardous. Even sympathy 
with the ape and the tiger would seem to be liker the unverifiable 
projection of a fanciful mood of our own, than identification with 
their reality. It is better, then, to restrict our discussion to the 

1 See Comte, Cours de philosophic positive, pp. 32-33, for this historical reference. 

2 See e.g., Whitehead, Proc. Arist. Soc, 1915-16, p. 122. 
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one sphere in which, as M. Bergson claims, it is certainly applic- 
able. And that is the sphere of the self. On this restriction two 
principal questions arise. Is this intuition possible? If it is, 
in what way is it truer than introspection? 

The possibility, or even the difficulty, of intuition can be 
determined only when we have discovered what precisely is 
excluded from it. Clearly, the process cannot simply consist 
in allowing ourselves to be ourselves. For what else can we be 
at any time? Nor, again, in one sense of the words, can it consist 
merely in consciously allowing ourselves to be ourselves, since there 
is no good reason to suppose that we ever exist, properly speaking, 
except when we are conscious. Intuition, in fact, is not the 
normal condition of the mind, or even of the unsophisticated 
mind; still less is it the inevitable condition of any mind. The 
process of intuition occurs, if it does occur, comparatively seldom, 
although, fortunately, M. Bergson considers it to be a more fre- 
quent event, as he understands it, than Plotinus supposed. 
Plotinus, as his disciple Porphyry relates, experienced the state 
only four times in a long lifetime, and Porphyry did not claim 
that he himself had ever attained it. On any acceptation, how- 
ever, intuition must be regarded as an unusual event, except pos- 
sibly among the initiated. 

We must suppose, then, that most self-consciousness and self- 
observation contain irrelevancies which intuition must learn to 
overlook. This, indeed, is a characteristic of all mysticism. 
Oriental mysticism is pledged to an intuition which depends upon 
negation. The Eastern mystic seeks to find himself by cutting 
his soul adrift from its customary moorings. The surface of life, 
according to his creed, is a place of tension, a meeting-point of 
the mind with surrounding influences which are irrelevant to 
the depths of his spirit. To find the depths we must exclude all 
reference to other things, and consequently must ignore the 
great majority of our thoughts and purposes. Intellectual 
mysticism, on the other hand, born in the meeting of East and 
West, requires the loftiest employment of the intellect as a purge 
to bring it to a state of purity which is nobler still. It may cul- 
minate, indeed, in an ecstasy of tranquillity which bears a super- 
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ficial resemblance to the oriental ideal. But it is tried as by fire 
through a long intellectual discipline, and the negation implied 
in all such purification is of quite a different sort from the oriental. 
On the other hand, a mysticism of activity like M. Bergson's 
regards the problem of elimination and negation in a distinctive 
fashion of its own. For it also there must be elimination, but 
it is not an elimination which requires either the alchemy of the 
intellect, or an isolation of the self from its contact with things. 
The mysticism of activity, it is true, must be expressed meta- 
phorically by such phrases as the attempt to enter into the inner 
springs of process, movement, behavior. But this process or life 
is always going on. It works upon other things and feels their 
influence. And what intuition chiefly requires in the way of 
negation is only the unlearning of our inveterate habits of misin- 
terpretation. 

A simple analogy from current philosophical theory may serve 
as an illustration. It is quite impossible to discuss the intricate 
and important problems of sense-perception with any prospect of 
enlightenment until a distinction is drawn between the 'hard 
data ' of direct perception and the mass of imperfectly coherent 
interpretation in which they are folded as in a garment. What 
is commonly described as the testimony of eyes or ears is in part 
a common-sense hallucination ; and even if these uncritical inter- 
pretations have a justifiable meaning, the meaning cannot be 
found unless they are discarded in the first instance to make room 
for unbiased investigation. As Reid maintained long ago, a 
percept is not so much a fact as a sign, and its signification, 
unfortunately, is more difficult to interpret than he supposed. 
The psychologist and the philosopher have to learn, far more 
thoroughly than the artist, what the innocence of the eye is; 
and it ought to be needless, nowadays, to explain that this task 
is arduous, and that sometimes it may even appear to be unnatural 
and disingenuous. On the other hand, it is an essential pre- 
liminary to the philosophy of this important question, and there 
is good ground for supposing that when the task has been faith- 
fully accomplished reality itself may be revealed, and the seeming 
be identical with the actual. Similarly it is at least legitimate to 
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urge that what an introspective psychologist must learn first and 
foremost is the innocence of the mind. He must learn to 
examine his mind, that is to say, without the spectacles of com- 
mon-sense hallucination, and this task also is arduous and may 
seem disingenuous. But there is at least a presumption that it 
is the only sure foundation for psychology, and even that the 
reality of the mind may thus appear unconditionally and ab- 
solutely. From this point of view, M. Bergson's durSe is no 
more of a mystery than Mr. Russell's sense-datum. 

Some of the difficulties, then, of M. Bergson's theory seem 
only to be those that anyone might expect to meet when he 
really came to grips with his subject, and the advice to phi- 
losophers which M. Bergson bases on his theory seems like a 
sound rule of method. With sufficient practice, he maintains, a 
philosopher can learn not merely to auscultate the heart, but to 
pour with the blood through arteries, capillaries and veins. In 
less metaphorical language, though still not without metaphor, 
the philosopher, after he has put himself into the center and found 
its reality, may, like the reality itself, work from the center 
outwards, and so he may find how the movement expands and 
grows. And M. Bergson has great hopes of this method, not 
without justification. Much of the best of his own work consists 
in the meticulous accuracy with which he records the psycho- 
logical results obtained in this spirit. Indeed, his work has so 
much psychological importance in these respects that the psy- 
chologist, or at any rate the speculative psychologist, is pained 
by the philosophy of it, and wonders why such results cannot 
really be psychology and must be metaphysics. He wonders, in a 
word, whether intuition is not simply another name for intro- 
spection, used as it should be used. Is the observation of the 
mind to which he has been accustomed really incapable of attain- 
ing and verifying M. Bergson's results? Is a revolution required, 
or only a reform? 

The main difficulty seems to turn upon a point of theory, and 
a difficult point of theory. As we have seen, M. Bergson holds 
that intuition is true and absolute because it is an instance of the 
identity of thinker and thought; and he sides with the mystics 
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in asserting that no comprehension can be true or absolute unless 
this condition is fulfilled. This is contrary to the preconceptions 
of natural science, including psychology. The sciences claim, 
and would be stultified if they could not claim, that it is possible 
to observe things truly and directly without becoming them, and 
conversely that knowledge of them, so far from being bettered, 
would be annihilated if, per impossibile, it became them. Indeed, 
after full allowance has been made for the artificiality of science 
in some respects, it seems to be clear that unless direct acquain- 
tance, without identity, could be absolutely true of some realities 
both in observation and reasoning, knowledge, in the ordinary 
acceptation, would have vanished beyond recall. 

Science is fundamentally discovery. It is not primarily repre- 
sentation or construction; and this assumption is implied in 
psychological observation as much as in any other case. If so, 
many of M. Bergson's objections to psychology must be hollow. 
True, if the knowledge of Paris really consisted in piecing together 
a number of pictorial representations of Paris M. Bergson would 
be justified in his demurrer, and similarly he would have a right 
to reject current psychology in toto. Representation or construc- 
tion of this kind has the defects of its origin. It cannot have any 
reality other than that of the representations and constructions 
themselves; and one of the main difficulties of any theory 
of knowledge is to explain how, in cases where direct acquaintance 
with the reality is impossible, representation of any kind can 
be more than a tolerably convenient fiction. But it is merely 
perverse to suppose that the only alternative to a representative 
theory, pur sang, is the identification of the knowing process 
with its object. There remains at least the possibility that there 
may be direct acquaintance without representation in any shape 
or degree. Why should we not be able to observe some things 
as they really are without intermediaries? Why not construct 
or represent, if we must do so, upon this basis, instead of upon a 
basis of representations? Nor is there any good reason why 
such direct acquaintance should not bring us into touch with 
reality, should not be true, should not be absolute. 

It is true that some of M. Bergson's objections seem to remain 
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on this assumption, but they remain only in a sense to which 
his own theory is equally liable. The observation of things and 
the observation of the mind are undoubtedly limited and selective. 
We cannot perceive all sides of a cube at once, nor can we, at 
any one moment, observe the whole span of our life in its full 
complexity of detail. But the fact of limitation does not neces- 
sarily imply that observation is incorrect so far as it goes, and 
the principal duty of any sane theory of observation is to save 
the appearances so far as they can be saved. M. Bergson, for his 
part, ought to admit the same difficulty. The inadequacy of 
introspective observation must be matched by the inadequacy 
of intuition. The self cannot be less than its whole life. The 
direct object of introspection must be limited in duration, and 
so must the span of intuition. This difficulty, therefore, remains 
when a generous discount has been granted for 'interpenetration,' 
for the way in which the present is molded by the past and big 
with the future. Intuition, ex hypothesi, can only select part of 
the self. All that the psychologist can do, on this theory as on 
the usual one, is to expand and interpret as carefully as he can. 

It would seem, then, that M. Bergson 's strictures upon psycho- 
logical method are much less securely founded than he supposes, 
and indeed that the method may be valid, however sadly par- 
ticular psychologists may have gone beyond their record, and 
blundered accordingly. The question in dispute has been 
narrowed down to a highly abstract and, as some may think, 
to a comparatively unimportant issue. Wherein does intuition 
differ from introspection except in so far as it claims to be iden- 
tical with the reality intuited? I shall try to show that this 
difference is too important to be regarded as merely an oppor- 
tunity for displaying the empty prowess of theorists. 

When J. S. Mill, discussing Comte's objection to introspection, 
remarked contemptuously that "there is little need for an elabor- 
ate refutation of a fallacy respecting which the only wonder is 
that it should impose on any one," 1 he underestimated the dif- 
ficulty of the problem. The form of Comte's objection, it is 
true, is so strained and unnatural that it is strange that an 

1 Auguste Comte and Positivism, p. 63. 
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acute intellect could ever have harbored it. According to him 
there can be observation only if the organ which observes is 
existentially distinct from the object it observes, 1 so that the 
question is simply one of anatomy, and the absence of any ana- 
tomical organ for the internal sense distinct from the facts 
observed is a sufficient disproof of the impossibility of intro- 
spection. The answer to this is evidently that no organ ever 
observes. It is the mind which sees or hears, not the eyes or 
ears. And consequently the appeal to physiology is worthless 
as a direct argument. But the difficulty may be put in another 
way and then be serious. Observation through the senses is an 
act directly acquainted with its object, and in no way identical 
with that object. But in introspection observer and observed are 
one, and thus there appears to be no counterpart to- introspection 
in any other species of observation. There is therefore a sug- 
gestion that introspection may require a unique theory of knowl- 
edge for itself, and that this unique theory may be neither more 
nor less than what M. Bergson calls intuition. What is really 
needed may be supposed to be a sort of empathy, or Einfuhlung, 
rather than observation proper. 

Clearly the case is peculiar, as the interminable discussions 
concerning consciousness and self-consciousness show. We are 
told, not infrequently, that there is only one way of explaining 
the fact of self-consciousness, to wit that consciousness, alone 
among entities, is capable of being, as it were, totally reflected 
upon itself, and that psychology arises from this circumstance 
and not from any heroically impossible feats of self-observation 
or introspection. Even M. Fouill^e sometimes seems to put the 
matter in this way. "Let us conclude," he says, " that conscious- 
ness is neither a distinct faculty nor a distinct act; it is simply a 
constant and immediate characteristic common to the psychical 
functions. There is no 'consciousness' precisely because these 
functions are essentially conscious. The word consciousness 
merely expresses this original property of all mental phenomena 
in virtue of which they are experienced (SprouvSs) at the time in 
which they exist, and have no existence except in being experi- 

1 Cours de phil. pos, pp. 35~36. 
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enced. Conscious existence is really such only in a spontaneous 
and subjective form ; the reflective and objective form is equiva- 
lent to a fresh combination of facts spontaneously conscious." 1 
According to this statement, introspection implies an objectiva- 
tion which eo ipso falsifies. 

The same point of view is very clearly expressed and defended 
in Mr. Bradley's discussion of the relation between self and not- 
self in two of the most striking chapters of his Appearance, and 
it has its defenders even among the realists. Professor Alexander, 
for instance, maintains stoutly that the order of psychical events 
is enjoyed and not contemplated. The negative part of his 
thesis, however, is much more disputable than the positive, and 
is apt to be overlooked, or to be allowed to pass with only a per- 
functory challenge, precisely because the positive part of it is so 
manifestly true. Psychical processes are enjoyed. They exist 
in being enjoyments, and the whole task of the psychologist 
is the study of such enjoyments together with any facts 
that may be required for their explanation. But, on the one 
hand, if it is possible to be directly acquainted with reality, as it 
is, why should there not be direct acquaintance with the mind and 
its enjoyments? Why should it be impossible to contemplate 
enjoyments, granting that psychical process is enjoyment, and 
usually occurs without being contemplated, just as things usually 
exist uncontemplated? And, on the other hand, what is psycho- 
logy except the attempt at contemplation of these enjoyments, 
and deductions therefrom? Mr. Alexander's theory seems to fit 
every purpose except that of the psychologist, and psychology, 
accordingly, must endeavor to show that direct observation of 
the mind is feasible. 

Psychologists, for the most part, feel the peculiarity of their 
position so acutely that they tend to resort to a subterfuge. 
They maintain that introspection is always retrospection. This 
theory, for it is really a theory, is often put forward as a simple 
statement of fact. 2 When we seriously make the attempt to 
examine our minds we find, it is said, that we only remember a 

1 Fouillee, La psychologic des idies-forces. Introduction Vol. I, p. xxxix. 
• Cf. Myers, Text Book of Experimental Psychology, Chap. I, p. 4. 
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reality that has just elapsed. It is hard to suppose, however, 
that the exponents of this theory would commit themselves to it 
unless they felt (obscurely, perhaps, and uneasily) that there 
were insurmountable objections to any other. Introspection, 
oi course, is often retrospection, and it is impossible to disprove 
the possibility that there is always some slight interval of time 
between the act of introspection and the experience which it 
contemplates. But the presumption is altogether against the 
theory. The interval, if it always exists, is usually too short to 
be appreciable. It is far shorter than the specious present, since 
anyone can discover that the same specious present may include 
both act and object. And that is the vital point for psychologists, 
since the time span of the specious present is their immediate 
and important unit. The theory, indeed, so far from being a 
simple statement of fact, is devised, consciously or unconsciously, 
to meet the very difficulty with which we are now concerned. 
An act of retrospection looks back on an experience which has 
already passed away. It must therefore be a distinct existence 
from the experience which it contemplates, since it is present and 
that is past. And if it is adequate and reliable, as we are com- 
fortably assured that it is, despite the notorious inaccuracy of 
memory, it can make no difference, ex vi terminorum, to the de- 
parted reality which we grasp post mortem. Thus a difference 
between act and object is secured. But it is plain that this 
theory is impotent to meet the metaphysical difficulty that the 
contemplation of the subjective alters its character,, and trans- 
forms it into an object. If the subjective cannot be contem- 
plated in its proper character, the accident of time cannot affect 
the issue. 

We have to ask, therefore, whether the case is really so peculiar 
as to demand a wholly new theory of knowledge for its especial 
benefit. There is much to be said on the other side. The desire 
to possess a uniform theory of knowledge may not be much more 
than a prejudice in itself, although it cannot be regarded as an 
unhealthy prejudice. But the desire, in this instance, may 
claim support from specific instances of fact. There is much 
more than an empty agreement in name between the observation 
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of the mind and other species of observation. Both imply 
attention and the same sort of attention. Both seek to discover, 
and endeavor to put the mind at the disposal of the object so 
as to inhibit subjective interference with the result. Both, in a 
word, are attitudes of watching to see what the facts may reveal. 
Both are confident that direct awareness of the object in its true 
colors is possible, and are therefore distrustful of manufactured 
difficulties. If, in a way, we try to put ourselves at the heart of 
our psychical lives, our real purpose is to see what the heart is 
and how it works. Attention is always the endeavor to know, 
to be aware of something without altering it, and there is no good 
reason why a changing reality should prove more refractory to this 
aim than a stable one. Just as, in normal perception, there is a 
relevant distinction between perceiving the movement of the 
second-hand of a watch and noting the position of the hour-hand, 
so in introspection there is a clear difference between perceiving 
life and noting immobilities and inferring from them. 

Again, the theory of M. Bergson and of others who think with 
him on this matter has difficulties of another kind. The mere 
fact of enjoyment or of being conscious is not a knowledge of 
consciousness which can serve any psychological purpose. Self- 
consciousness as distinguished from consciousness when self- 
consciousness is absent, must be interpreted by these authors 
as either a special quality of consciousness which can appear at 
some levels and not at others, or else as a condition in which con- 
sciousness sometimes is and sometimes is not. Thus we may be 
told that self-consciousness is clear, explicit, and intense, while 
mere cpnsciousness is obscure, implicit, and feeble. But no such 
distinction fits the case. Elementary reflection shows that con- 
sciousness may be clear and intense without being self-conscious; 
and, again, it is plainly possible to observe states of consciousness 
which are perturbed or weak. Thus, to mention a familiar 
instance of the first case, a man who is face to face with danger 
is lost unless he gives his whole mind to it. He has no time to 
observe the way in which he is taking it. But his mind, none 
the less, may be as clear as its workings are intense. This is a 
fact on any theory, and it suggests unmistakably that the dif- 
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ference between being conscious and being aware of one's con- 
sciousness implies more than a difference of quality, and that 
the awareness of one's consciousness is a supervening activity for 
which only some times are favorable. The fact that such an 
activity occurs only occasionally is no evidence that it is false 
when it occurs, and psychology must attempt to show that there 
is no inherent contradiction in the way of this supervening 
activity. 

And there is none. The human mind is exceedingly complex, 
and therefore the anomalies that seem to lurk in the truism that 
observer and observed are one in the observation of it disappear 
when we realize clearly that this truism is expressed very loosely 
and generally. We need not hold that in introspection the whole 
mind attends to itself as a whole. On the contrary, the facts are 
adequately explained on the simple theory that when intro- 
spection occurs the act of introspection is but a part of the total 
complex mind which has for its object the rest of the complex. 
If we are orthodox in believing that the mind thinks, feels, and 
strives at every moment of its existence, then it is plain that the 
cognition of its feeling and striving demands such an explanation, 
since neither of these can be themselves cognitions, and yet they 
occur simultaneously with cognition. But the same explanation 
is adequate for the cognition of our cognition itself. Thinking 
or, more generally, cognition is so complex that there is no 
difficulty in supposing (as the facts, indeed, require) that there 
is a manifest difference between those times in the history of the 
mind in which its cognition is wholly directed to some object, or 
complex of objects, other than itself, and the other times in 
which there is cognition of these cognitions as well. The act 
of introspection can never be identical with itself, and our evi- 
dence for its character must therefore be found in retrospection 
only; but this is the only instance it which it is theoretically 
impossible for the act of introspection to be contemporaneous 
with its object. 

We should conclude, therefore, that introspection, regarded 
as an act of direct acquaintance with the mind, is a perfectly 
possible operation. However unique it may be in certain obvious 
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respects, it is a kind of observation explicable according to the 
same theory of knowledge as any other kind of observation. 
The special difficulties of psychology depend entirely upon the 
peculiarities of its subject-matter. Its methods are and ought 
to be the same as those of any other inductive science except in 
so far as the methods of a science are understood to include all 
the minor devices of observation or experiment which oppor- 
tunity or trial may suggest. The science of psychology does not 
require and should not permit a theory of knowledge peculiar to 
itself. In particular it does not require a faculty of intuition, 
unless intuition is only another name for introspection. There 
is no other way of attending to the operations of the mind than 
simple observation of a quite familiar sort. And no one need 
complain that this observation makes an object of the subject, 
and so implies an inherent contradiction. That is an empty and 
a verbal fallacy. Since observation does not make but discovers, 
there is no difference between being the object of discovery and 
being discovered. Unless, therefore, the nature of the mind 
cannot be discovered at all, the subject must be an object of 
potential discovery. We do not change a thing by discovering 
it. We merely find out what it really is. And there is no better 
reason for scepticism regarding the mind itself than for any 
other form of scepticism. 

It is fair to claim, then, that the great services which M. Berg- 
son has rendered to philosophy, and especially to psychology, are 
independent of his metaphysics and of his theory of knowledge. 
He has shown, indeed, that knowledge is not a construction of 
representations, but he has failed to appreciate what it really is. 
It is direct acquaintance of a non-representative sort, both in 
observation and in inference. For knowledge- about depends 
upon direct acquaintance. These M. Bergson has not really 
impugned and they apply to the mind in the same sense as to 
any other knowable thing. But, on the other hand, a very im- 
portant lesson can be learned from his pages. He has shown that 
psychology has been very lax in its criticism of its own methods, 
that it is apt to misread its observations into an edifice of theory 
which they will not support, that it is apt to perceive fictions 
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because it expects to find them and because of the indurated 
belief that nothing else can possibly be found. It is a signal 
merit to have shown these things, and particularly to have shown 
that an adequate observation of the mind requires the same ruth- 
less rejection of preconceived theories as any other kind of 
adequate observation does. Psychologists have been readier to 
learn this lesson in the case of sense-perception than in the wholly 
analogous case of introspection. But the lesson must be learned 
thoroughly in both cases. And M. Bergson's admirers may 
reasonably claim that he has performed another salutary task. 
He has shown that after we have unlearned our bad habits, 
after we have come to perceive the mind as it really is, we need 
not be disappointed because it is not something else. The mind 
itself is revealed to us when we have learned how to perceive it, 
and we have no alternative but to accept it for what it is. No 
one has shown this better than M. Bergson, but he has not shown 
that this labor requires new instruments. The old are adequate 
when they are understood, and no others are adequate. 

John Laird. 
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